The Four Refectories

The Marriage of Cana, now in the Louvre, came from the re-
fectory of San Giorgio Maggiore; the Banquet in the House of
Simon the Pharisee came from the refectory of the Servite monks.
It was presented by the Republic to Louis XIV, and used to hang
in the Salon d'Hercule, at Versailles. Now, it is in the Louvre. The
third of these paintings, the same in subject as the preceding, but
treated differently, was in the refectory of Santi Giovanni
and Paolo, but it was long ago destroyed by fire. The fourth,
now at Dresden, was also in a refectory. Venetian splendour
found its epitome in them. The Marriage of Cana, with its hun-
dred and twenty figures and its scheme of architecture, despite
its defects of woodenness or waxwork stillness, must remain
an expression of Venetian pride and power, even in its ruin
and exile in the Louvre. When this painting and its three
companion banquet scenes were the living sights of Venice, still
independent and alive, these were Shakespearean dramas always
playing, with the curtain ever raised. This was the great Veronese,
more than in the Palace of the Doges, or in San Sebastiano. In
imagination, we would pass the whole day in going from one to
other by gondola, comparing their magnificence.

But it is full blown, an end or culmination, with no promise in
it. Now, in our own decay, in the end of Europe, we must love the
first beginnings, the early unfolding of the flower. We would
sooner Bellini, or Carpaccio, than Veronese. Having written at
some length of the legend of St. Ursula in the Accademia, and of
the paintings in the Scuola San Giorgio degli Schiavoni, there
remains the picture by Carpaccio belonging to the series of the
Miracles of the Cross. The well-known Procession in the Piazza of
St. Mark, by Gentile Bellini, is of the same origin. They are to be
seen, now, in the Accademia, and are all that are left of the paint-
ings by the Bellini, Carpaccio, Titian, Tintoretto, and others,
formerly in the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista. All the rest
have perished. The picture in question has for subject the cure of a
lunatic by a fragment of the Cross, and in the background of the
painting is the old wooden bridge of the Rialto. In this instance,
we have the fantasy of Carpaccio turned to realism and the repre-
sentation of an actual scene, such as it was to be recognised by his
contemporaries. It had to pass their criticisms. The scene for this
miracle, as depicted by him, was a familiar corner of Venice, its
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